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overstep the confines of strict "perspectivism." They were followed
by Galaktionov and Martynov, two "poets of St. Petersburg," and
Vorobiev, the dreamy artist of St. Petersburg's sunrise, sunset,
and moonlight. At an early age Vorobiev left Russia to seek beauty
abroad and was joined there by Sylvester Shchedrin, the most
gifted landscape painter of that time, who fell in love with Sor-
rento and remained there until his last days.
More significant, however, was the development in the field of
genre which being the most "common" form of art, naturally
tended towards the greatest deviation from the academic style,
Indeed, to paint life as it could be observed every day seemed a
strange notion not worthy of art. Reality had to pass through the
prism of academic training and emerge from it ennobled. Char-
acteristically, the first representative of genre and caricature was
A. O. Orlovsky (1777-1832), a Russianized Pole and son of a
common innkeeper, who made his way into high society. Orlovsky
was an eccentric, he worked not only with the brush, but with the
point of a match, a candle wick, or with his fingers and his nose
dipped in ink. With these devices he drew caricatures, costumes
for fancy dress balls, and comic scenes of popular life. He was very
prolific and left to posterity a great number of sketches drawn in
pen, pastels, charcoal, and pencil, some of them absurd and some
extremely lifelike and clever. About that time (1815), a new
method for reproducing drawings by lithography had just been
invented, and thus copies of Orlovsky's works were circulated in
great number. They represented a variety of subjects including
peasants and merchants, cadets and generals, Kalmucks and Ta-
tars, thoroughbred horses and work horses.
Apart from this striking example of deviation from accepted
artistic standards, one could mention a few other names of artists
who tried to imitate Le Prince in genre painting. Even at the
Academy there was a special class in which pupils had to paint
such subjects as "a bourgeois having a slight seizure and preparing
to take medicine/' but this type of work was never considered im-
portant. A picture bearing the signature of Losenko and dated
1757, in which an artist was represented in his studio painting the
portrait of a child, was so unusual for those days that it aroused
suspicion as to its authenticity and date (its true author, in fact,